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NOTES ON THE BONE IMPLEMENTS OF SINANTHROPUS 


Curia LAn-Po 


The problem of the bone implements of the Sinanthropus has long been a focus of discus- 
sions among Chinese archaeologists. Some are convinced that many fragments of bones and 
antlers show traces of being man-made, sometimes even discernable as to whether they were 
made by a stone hammer or by some other stone implements with a cutting edge. Others, 
however, point out that the fragments were merely the work of some animals that 
bit them or of falling rocks from the ceiling of the cave. They argue that even 
if some of the bones were actually broken by the Sinanthropus himself, it was only because 
he wanted to get the marrows for food. In fact, to this date this divergence of opinion hx 
not been resolved among the scientists of the Institute of Paleontology, Academia Sinica. 

The author is of the opinion that instead of being the work of any single agent, the frag: 
ments of bones and antlers discovered at Choukoutien were made by a variety of complicated 
factors. Undoubtedly, as he himself concedes, some of the fragments were the result of polishing 
by water while others were broken by the teeth of animals or by falling rocks, besides 
those broken by the Sinanthropus himself when he wanted to get the marrows out for food. 
But there are still many other fragments which show that their formation can not be explained 
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by any of the above factors. ‘ 

As he points out, even though many antlers of Euryceros did come off naturally, those of 
Pseudaxis were clearly chopped off from the base up. Both types of antlers were often cut to 
several sections, with some retaining their base and others the tines, Usually, only about 
12—20 cm. of the base of Euryceros’ antler was preserved, with its upper end showing un- 
mistakable traces of having been chopped. On the other hand, the base of the Pseudaxis was kept 
to a greater length, sometimes also showing traces of having been chopped at both ends and 
often with the first tine chopped off. The majority of the tines discovered at Choukoutien 
belong to the Pseudaxis and many of them also appeared to have been chopped off. More 
often than not, there are transversal] deep marks on the tines of Pseudaxis while the antler bases 
of Eurvceros also bear scars, The author thinks that both are probably scars of use. 

The astragalus of both Egquids and Bubalus and the humerus of Rhinoceros are often chipped 
to a point at one end. Some limb bones are first split lengthwise and then sharpened at one 
end to a point or made into a knife. Moreover, the edges of many bone flakes also show traces 
of having been chipped. 

According to the author, broken bones like these can be explained only if they were intended 
as implements of some kind, For if marrows were what the Sinanthropus was after, all he had 
to do was to crack the bones in any manner. Certainly there was no reason whatsoever for him 
to sharpen them into pointed or knife-like implements. Likewise, this explanation about the 
marrows can not be applied to the chipping or striking of the bone flakes either because the 
latter were already broken to begin with. Nor does it make any sense with the chopping of the 
antlers which contained no marrows at all. 

The author agrees with Prof. H, Breuil that the chopped-off antler base of the Euryceros 
with its hard and sturdy end, was probably used as a stone hammer.* On the other hand, 
he is of the opinion that both the tined antlers and the sharpened limb bones were used for digging. 
As can be imagined, digging must have played a very important part in the life of the Sinan- 
thropus who subsisted on gathering, especially when both fishing and hunting were not quite 
developed yet. 

The specimens published by Prof. H. Breuil in 1939 were entirely destroyed during the way 
against Japan, Fortunately, many other specimens of such fragments have been preserved in 
quantity. In recent years new finds of the same material have also been made. A careful analysis 
of all these specimens will indeed add much to our knowledge of the life of the Sinanthropus. 


* Breuil, H., Bone and Antler Industry of the Chokoutien Sinanthropus Site. Paleont, Sin., New Series, 
D, No. 6, Whole Séries, No, 117, 1939. : 
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THE NEOLITHIC SITE AT SSU PA T’AN, 
SHAN TAN COUNTY, KANSU 


First discovered in 1948 by the students of the former Bailies School of Shan Tan during 
a local irrigation work, the present site lies on the eastern bank of the Shi Kou River which 
is now a mere river bed, about five kilometers to the south of the city of Shan Tan. At that 
time, more than ninty pieces of unbroken pottery vessels and some stone implements were un- 
earthed by the students. In 1954, however, all the finds were turned over to the Commission for 
the Preservation of Ancient Monuments, Kansu Province. 

The deposits on this site spread over an area of about 42,000 square meters and sometimes 
attain a thickness of over 50 cms. As related by Rewi Alley, a Newzealander who was present 
when the discovery was first made in 1948, all the pottery was found along with the skeletons 
gbout 0.6—0.9 meter under the surface. In some cases, pig’s skulls were found near the human 
skull. These facts seem to indicate that this was the site of a Neolithic village and its con- 
temporaneous necropolis. 

In the summer of 1956 the author visited the site where he collected a few potsherds and 
two crude stone implements. Subsequently, he also made a further study of the whole collection 
of specimens unearthed from this site at the Commission for the Preservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments, Kansu Province. The present article is the result of this preliminary study and consists 
of two parts: the first dealing with the specimens which the author collected himself on his 
Visit to the site (Plates I—III) while the second with those collected earlier by the students of 
the former Bailies School in 1948 (Plates IV—VI). However, for the purpose of this abstract 
all the specimens are lumped together and discussed in the following three groups: 

Group A: With only two vases of the Ma Ch’ang tvpe and a few potsherds of the fine 
td ware, this group probably represents an early stage of the Neolithic culture at this site. 

Group B: This is the richest group of the finds unearthed at this site and constitutes the 
bulk of the specimens collected by both the author himself and the students of the Bailies 
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Schoo]. The painted pottery of this group are all very coarse, with red or black painting done 
on a deep red slip. Their thick paints often take on the appearance of a low relief, a feature 
that is rarcly encountered elsewhere. Another characteristic that distinguishes the painted pottery 
of this group from those of other Neolithic sites in Kansu is that the paints on thes? vessels 
often fade into a greyish-brown or a greyish-white. On the other hand, other types of de. 
coration such as cord impressions, mat impressions, incised design and appliqué of circular clay 
buttons on the handle are also encountered here, The shapes of the pottery are rather simple 
and quiie similar to those found in the Yangshao culture of Kansu (Pan Shan and Ma Ch’ang) 
and in the bronze culture of Sha Ching (YF), Min Ch'in County, Kansu. And the absence 
of any traces of the Ch’i Chia culture in the vicinity of this site points up to the possibility of 
the latter’s being contemporaneous with the former. 

In addition to the pottery, the following stone implements are also included in this group: 
choppers, knives, axes, polished rectangular knives with either two or four perforations, rolling 
pins and a “shih tsu” 

Group C: This group contains only a few potsherds with cord impressions similar to those 
of the Sha Ching culture. According to Rewi Alley, originally some fragments of a bronze knife — 
and a gold earring were found together with the potsherds. This information enables the author 
to attribute this group to the bronze culture of Sha Ching. 

On the basis of the fact that no other remains similar to Group B have ever been discovered 
in the valleys of the T’ao River (#k¥aJ) in Kansu and of the Huang Shui (77k) in Ch’inghai, 
the author suggests that Group B probably represents the remains of a localized Neolithic culture 
_in the Ho Hsi Corridor ( Ya} #43288) of Kansu. Moreover, the above finds also indicate that 
the people who left us with the artifacts of Group B probably led a settled life as farmers. 
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O PACKONKAX CTOAHKN 
TAHLUAHb 


Komumem no Oxpane Kyaomypnerx Tlamaenuxoe npoe. 

Crosuka HaXOAHTCA Ha CTOpOHeE ceJla 
Jly6si r. Taumiaub. OTO ropa, KOTOpad HMeeT BePLIHHbI, BOCTOYHAA 
HaxOJHTCH Ha BOCTOYHOH HMeCeT BbICOTY IIPHMEPHO 75.37 M, 
H KOTOpOH TeyéT peKa PackOHKa C OKTHOpaA HOHOpA 1955 Ha 
10 MecTax oGmeH 140 KB. M. CTOAHKH Boose pa3yle- 
JIfe€TCH Ha BepXHerO H YaCTb; COA KONeOaeTCA OT 0.6 MO 3.2 M. H 
B cpeyHeM 1—2 M.. Huule BOCbMOrO MECTa. 

Tlon namenoh Coro Mecta eCTb MpH- 
MepHO 70 CM., TaM KpomMe X@HbCKOTO BPe€MCHH eCCTb FIHHAHbIE Cepbie 
rOpuIKH, OGJOMKH YepHOH KepaMHKH [JIHHbI, MOABECKH CeTKH, KaMCHHDbIC 
CO CBEpJIGHHeM, KaMCHHbI€ CBEPJICHHbIe HOKA, HAKOHCYHHKH CTpeJl H3 KPeMHA, 
H3 H KOCTH 2KHBOTHHIX. OTOH Obl B XaHbCKOC 


ppema. Bropoi uMmeeT B 3 M., TaM OOHAapylieHa OfHa 


MOCTOBaa, OGO%KSHHOH 3aMJIM, OHH TOHKHH COM 307bI, 
30nb1. Bce HaxOKH 3eCb OTHOCATCA K OOJIee paHHeMy MEPHOAy, eCTb cepbie 
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KepaMHY¥eCKHe TOPUIKH, OOHKH, CTaKaubl, MOMBeECKH CeTKH, KepaMHyecKHc 
6ycbl, KePaMHYeCKHE KOJIbLa, ECTbh KpaCHble KepaMHYeCKHe Ta3bl, YePHbIe KepaMHYCCKHe 
6auKH, MHCKH KDPbILUKH COCY, KepaMHYeCKHe CTakaHbl, KepasluMa C 
MOBEPXHOCTbiO, Cepad MepaMHKa C MeCKOM, KpaCHad KepaMuKa, “epHasi 
KepaMHKa H T. M3 KaMeHHbIX.cby (Hii TOMOPbI, HOXKAa, TANK, MOMATbI, HAaKOHCUNHKH 
cTpeJl, KOMbA, KOJIblla, TONOPbl H3 HeqputTa, KPeMHA, KOCTeH 
H pora, €CTb Tak>Ke KOCTH %KHBOTHbIX H KOCTH JIA 

B cTOAHKe eCTb MeCTa C MOBeEPXHOCTbIO, 
8 BHe OyKBbI «LL», KAMCHHaA MOCTOBAA OHA AMA MYCOPa H 
HaxOJOK €CTb MOJMPOBaHHble TOMOPb!l, Tecla, HOKE, CTpeu, 
KONbA, KOJIbua, OOKOJOTHIE H3 HaKOHeU- 
HWHKH CTpeJl, KaMeHHbIe JIMCTbA, CKpeOKH T. A. uedputa 
pooopa3Hble MpeAMeTbI, J1OMaTbl, CKHMeETP HT. kKepaMuki 
TOPWIKH, Ta3bl, YalIH, KYOKH, CTaKaHbl, TapesIKH, OaHKH, MHCKH, KOTEJ1, KPbIWIKH, 
HOXKKH MOABECKH Ce€TKH, Gycbl, GyCHKH, KONbI3a HT. KoctTs- 
HbIX raplyHbl, KPlIOUKH, HAaKOHEYHHKH CTpes, HrOJIKH, 
HT. Ectb yeTbpipe HHTYKH KOCTeH pakoBuH HO%K, HakCe 
H€YHHKH CTPeJl; HEKOTOPble PaKOBHHb! CBepJieHbl. Kpome Toro, eCTb KOCTH KHBOT- 
HLIX H M@JLUbIe 

TJIMHSHbIX COCyJ, 10 @opMaM H O/1M3KH K 
cocyjtaM H3 H mpos. Hekotoppie 
MuOro OOULHX yepT C JIWHWaHbCKOH KyJIbTypoH uposB. u H3 
MHKPOQJINT MOr OGObITb Pe@3YJIbTaTOM BJIMAHHA MHKPOJINTHYCCKOH KYJIBTYPbl, MOCKOJIbKY 
HaxOHTCH O1H3KO K cTellH Buytpenneii ropulkH C 
BHEHYTbIM OTBeEPCTHEM BbITHHYTbIMH Ta3bl C ryGOKHM JLCHbILIKOM H Bepée- 
BTAHbIM OPHaMeCHTOM H HE HMelIOT C TeMH H3 
cTonHoK ILlauckoro upoB. 
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NOTES ON THE NEOLITHICJCULTURES OF 
CH’ING KIANG, KIANGSI 


Yao Hut-yuan 


Not long after the publication in this journal of the author's report on “Some Neolithic Sites 
at Ch’ing Kiang, Kiangsi Province”,* archaeologists began their work at the site of Ying P’an 


Li in Ch’ing Kiang. Their excavations revealed that it contained three layers of cultural deposits: 


1) Upper layer with its stamped hard ware; 2) Middle layer with its stamped fine ware; and, 


_ 3) Lower layer with its yellowish-brown coarse ware. 


The author took part in these excavations and the present paper is the result of his studies 
based mainly on his own field notes, not to be confused with the full excavation report which 
will be published at a later date. ; 

As has been pointed in the author’s previous report, the Neolithic sites of Ch'ing Kiang 
are of two kinds. The first has a very thick ash layer, usually with rich finds of  yellowish- 
brown coarse ware, stamped fine ware and stamped hard ware. And the second has a very thin 
and often eroded ash layer containing only stamped hard ware. The upper layer at the site of 
Ying P’an Li is similar to the second type of the Neolithic sites in Ch’ing Kiang while its 
middle and lower. layers bear a close resemblance to the first. 

An interesting feature of all the yellowish-brown coarse ware from Ch’ing Kiang is the 
abundance of ding vessels with either flat or T-shaped legs. | Most of this ware are without 
slip but some are coated with a yellowish-brown or a jet black slip, both burnished. The 
majority of this ware have a plain surface but.some are decorated with either trellis pattern, cord 
impressions, concentric grooves or some sort of appliqué. In addition to the cooking utensils, con- 
tainers of all shapes, net sinkers and spinning whorls are also made of this sandy material, 

The stamped fine ware excavated from the site of Ying P’an Li was rather low-fired but on 
the other hand, they usually have a much finer paste. Most of them are decorated with cith 
wave design, cord impressions, basket design or a trellis pattern that is slightly larger than usual. 


*Kaogu Xuebao (Chinese Journal of Archaeology), 1956, No. 2, pp. 33—68. 
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Here, the number of amg vessels is greatly reduced and both the flat and T-shaped legs have 
completely disappeared. The stamped hard ware excavated here are either round-bottomed or 
with a convex round bottom. Among the stamped fine ware of this site, of particular interest 
is a very large group of white or greyish-white decorated vessels in the shapes of vase, deep 
bowl, p’en, p’an, etc. which are rarely encountered in neighboring provinces. 

Many of the stone implements unearthed from the Neolithic sites of Ch’ing Kiang are rather 
crude and also large in size, having only been chipped or with only their cutting edge polished. 
However, there are also fine polished stone implements. Except for the stepped adze, no other 
shouldered or handled stone implements have been found. But toward the end of the stamped 
hard ware perforated rectangular stone knives and stone arrowheads of all types became very 
common. Obviously, many of these implements.were used in farming as well as in fishing and 
hunting. 

On the basis of a comprison of the artifacts unearthed from the Neolithic sites of Ch’ing 
Kiang with those of the middle and lower Yangtze valleys and of the coastal regions of south- 
east China, the author comes to the conclusion that the Neolithic culture of Ch’ing Kiang belongs 
to the same group of Neolithic cultures as those of the Yangtze valleys. However, he has not 
failed to point out the connection between the former and the black pottery culture of Chekiang. 
Nor does he lose sight of the close resemblance between the stamped pottery of Ch’ing Kiang 
and that of Fukien and Kwangtung. Indeed, the result of his research has clearly revealed the 
complexity of the Neolithic sites to the south of the Yangtze besides offering some preliminary 
gauges for an attempt at dating, 
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NOTES ON THE YU TING 


Hsiji 


The Yii “ng was enearthed in 1942 at the village of Jen Chai Tsun, Ch'i Shan County, 
Shensi, In 1951, it was donated by the owner to the Shensi Provincial Museum at Sian, thus 
further enriching a collection which already boasted of one of the most important collections of 
Western Chou bronzes in China. © 

The vessel bears an inscription of 205 words which is a valuable document regarding a 
intlitary campaign conducted by the Western Chou against its neighboring tribes to the south. 
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Since 1951, articles devoted to the study of this important inscription have already been publish- 
ed by several scholars.* In this paper, after first establishing the date of this vessel, the author 
goes on to expound some historical problems related to this inscription, 

The second section of this article deals with the genealogy of Yui, and his date. According 
to the author, this Yui was a feudal lord in the district of Hsin (F£) who also made the Su Hsiang 
Fu kue: (#lie)a0EE).** And he attributes Yi to the ume of the Li Wang ( J&=E) of Western 
Chou. 

The third section is devoted to the problem of identity of the Prince Wu (3X28) referred to in 
the inscription. The author refutes the arguments of Chen Chin Yi that the Prince Wu was the 
Prince Wu of Wei (2 mentioned in the “Wei Shih Chai” ( of the Shih Chi. 
On the basis of a careful study of both the inscription itself and the records of Chinese annals, 
the author comes to the conclusion that this Prince Wu was contemporaneous with the Yung Yi 
Kung (52882$) in the time of the Li Wang. And like the latter he was probably also a 
high court official of the time, not to be confused with the Prince Wu of Wei who had served 
for sometime as the regent before the Hsiian Wang (‘-£) ascended to the throne. 

The fourth section treats of the military campaigns conducted by the Western Chou against 
its neighbors to the south, particularly the Southern Huai Yi (63%) who were only second 
to the people of Ch’ii in bearing the brunt of the Western Chou’s attacks. Both the texts of many 
Western Chou bronze inscriptions and the records of Chinese annals seem to suggest that the 
campaign against the Southern Huai Yi mentioned in the inscription of the Yu “img took place 
in the reign of the Li Wang. Incidentally, reference to this same campaign is also found in 
the inscription of the Wu kuei (BE ).*** 

The fifth section discusses the problem of the geographical location of the state of Ngo (3h) 
which was also referred to in many other classics as Ngo (ia). Before the rise of the state of 
Ch’ti, Ngo had been a powerful state which played a vital role in the strategic plans of the 
Western Chou against the Southern Huai Yi and the Eastern Yi. The inscription on the Yi 
ting relates that the king of Western Chou ordered the Wu Kung to quell the rebellion of 
the Marquis of Ngo who had attacked the Western Chou with the help of these two tribes. 
In the end victory was, of course, won by the Western Chou but the loss of such a useful 
tool as the Ngo had always been to them also greatly weakened the position of the Western Chou 
in their dealings with the Southern Huai Yi and other tribes. 

The last section is devoted to a discussion of the military organization of the Western Chou. 
The author tries to show that the “Western Six Divisions” (P{>X—) were equivalent to the 
garrison forces of the capital which were under the direct command of the king himself. The 
“Eight Divisions of Ch’éng Chou” (ja&)}8]/\ ) and the “Eight Divisions of the Yin” (fi¥/\ 6) 
were the garrison forces used respectively to control the Southern Huai Yi and the Eastern Yi. 
But about the time of the reign of the Yi Wang, or perhaps as early as in the reign of .the Mu 
Wang, the “Eight Divisions of the Yin” had already been withdrawn to the west, Hence, the 
inscriptions on the Yui ang referred to the use of both the “Western Six Divisions” and_ the 
“Eight Divisions of Yin” against the Ngo. 


*Kuo Mo Jo, “Notes on the YU sing”, and, Chen Chin Ti, “Some Notes on the Yii sing”, Guangming 
Ribao, July 7, 1951. Chang Hsiao Heng; “Notes on the Yi “ing”, Journal of Humanistic Studies of the North- 
west University, No. 1, 1958. 

** Yung Keng, “Shao Chou Yi Ch’i T’ung K’ao”, 1941, Vol, II, Plate 340, B. and Kuo Mo Jo, “Liang 
Chou Chin Wen Tz’u Ta Hsi Tu Lu K’ao Shih”, 1957. Vol. I, Plates, p. 31, f. 259 and Vol. II, p, 129, A. 
***Kuo Mo Jo, op. cit, vol, I, Plates, p, 12 (f. 98) and vol, lll, p. 92, A. 
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A BYZANTINE GOLD COIN DISCOVERED FROM A 
SUI DYNASTY TOMB NEAR SIAN 


Hsta Nat 


From a tomb dating to the end of the sixth century, a Byzantine gold coin was discovered 
near Sian in 1953. It is a solidus of Justin II (565—578), 2.1 &m. in diameter and 4.4 grams 
in weight. (Pl. I, 1—4). a 

On the obverse, the legend is in Latin: DDNIVSTINVSPPAVG. A facing bust of the 
emperor wears a crown and a robe, both with conventional dotted outline. A sceptre is held in 
his right hand. 

On the reverse, the legend is as follows: VICTORIAAVGGGE. A helmeted female seats 
on a throne. In her left hand is held a globe surmounted by a cross, and in her right hand a 
sceptre. In exergue, the name of mint is given’ as CONOB, an_ abbreviation for CON 
(stantiniple) OB(signata). 

A small hole has been pierced through the coin for suspension. 

The mint of this coin, _ Constantinople, was the capital of the Byzantine me in the 
Medieval period. This Empire was known to the Chinese of this period as “Fu Lin”. Accord- 
ing to the Annals of the Sui Dynasty (581—617), there were three trade routes available at that 
time from Tun-huang in China to the western countries (fig.‘1). Among them, the northern route 
was from Tun-huang through Hami, Barkul, Tolos tribes, the royal residence of Turkish khans to 
Fulin (Byzantine), In the same book, it is said that gold and silver coins of the western countries 
were circulated in the Kansu Corridor as regular currency and were tolerated by Chinese 
officials. ‘These coins probably refer to gold Byzantine coins and silver Sassanian coins. Since 
1949, many Sassanian silver coins have been discovered at various places in China: Sian in 
Shensi, Shenhsien in Honan, Sining in Chinghai, Turfan in Sinkiang, and Taiyuan in Shansi. 
(See Chinese Journal of Archaeology, No. 16 (1957), pp. 49—60, and No, 19 (1958), pp. 
105—110). This gold solidus of Justin II was found in a tomb of a noble who once held the 
high official position of a department magistrate at Kansu Corridor, and is a valuable evidence of 
the trade relations between China and western countries. It confirms Cosmos’ statement that in 
his time (middle of the 6th century) Roman money circulated by commerce in all the countries 
in the East and had penetrated to the end of the world. 

As a supplemental -note, the author discusses the Ling-shih finds of Roman coins. In 1886, 
S. W. Bushell published an article on a collection of 16 Roman copper coins sent by a Chinese 


| banker Yang to Mr, Child. They came from Lingshih in Shansi Province, and had been kept 


in _Yang’s family between 50—60 years. They’ were originally purchased from the discoverer, 
who had found them buried in the ground in the neighbourhood. A: copper coin of Henri III, 
dated 1589, had found its way into the same collection, and was sent with the others. These 
Roman coins include examples of money of 12 emperors, ranging from Tiberius (A.D. 14—37) 


| 
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to Aurelianus (270—275), each emperor with one or two specimens, X (Bushell, “Ancient Roman 
Coins from Shansi” Journal of the Peking Oriental Society, Vol. I, No. 2, (1886), pp. 17—28), ~ 
Some scholars have used them as evidence of commercial relations between China and the West 
in the late Roman period or the early part of the Mediaeval period. But the content of this collec- 
tion reminds one of a modern coin collectors’ cabinet rather than an ancient merchant’s hoard, 
especially if it included originally the copper coin of Henri III. It is questionable whether they 
were really dug up there. Even if they were dug up, they were probably brought to China by 
Europeans in modern time, and buried after 1569. Anyhow, since their provenance is doubted, 
they should not be used as evidence of trade relation between China and the West either in the 
Roman period or in the Middle Age. . 
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AOKJAZ O PACKONKAX BPEMEH 
lOMHbIX LUYACKUX B 4AHLUA 


Xyxanecruil myseit 


C 1952 mo 1958 r. Komutet no Oxpane Kysptypuprx Mamatunkos mpos. Xyuanp 
(Tellepb yke K XYHAHBCKOMY MYy3elO) B OKPeCTHOCTAxX 
r. packonan 47 BpeMéH []3HHBCKHX, ILlyiickux 
JIMHb), BOCTOUHBIX CeBepHbIx UJumMoywkyH) OKpecTHocTsx 
r. Yana. 

Bceero 27 MOrHJI, BCe OHH BooOure OHH MOryT ObITb pa3ye- 
JIGHbI Ha TPH rpynnbi: 1) B BHJe JVJIMHHOM BBbIMYKJIOCTH B 
mlaHe H C CTeHaMH, 2) OHAKOMHaTHaH B 
BbIIIYKJIOCTH B H C MpeMbIMH CTeHaMH, 3) y3Kaa, JJIMHHaA HW OHAKOMHAaTHaA 
Bce OHH C apKaMH H C Kpome Toro, eCTb ellé HeCKOJBKO 
MO CBOCMyY CTPOCHHIO MHOFOKOMHATHbIX C OCTPOH 
KppiueH. Ha KupmHyax ObiBaloT TakHe KaK «BTOpoH rom TIOHBHHHb» (302 
H.9.), «TpeTHH roq HuHbKaHb» (375 r. u.9.) HT. 399 
HaxOJOK H3 KeJle3a, KepaMHKH, KaMHA, 3010Ta, He*putTa, xpycTaqH, arata 
Kepamuka COJIbIIMHCTBOM COCTOMT H3 KOTOPbIe 
XOPOWIO H HMCIOT TBEPMOC HO OHH HMEIOT OOJIbIIIYIO 
MWYHOCTE; KepaMHKa C TOHKHM CJIO€CM 3MaJIH, Yallle BCerO BETA, 
ObiIBaeT KOPHUHEBOrO LIBeTa, ECTb TPeINHHbI, HO OUCHb CHJIBHO 9MaJIb mayaet, 
yxe cospcemM [lo qdbopmMamM ecTb B KYPHHOH C 
pyukOH, KOTEJI C YETLIPEMA YINaMH, TOPOIIKH, Yall, CTaKaHbl, TapeJIKH, TeCJIa, YepHH- 
JIMIbI, KOPOOKH, KapOBHH, MOAHOCHI T. A. Bpi3bipaeT BHHMAHHe H KOJINYE- 
YHHOBHHKH, e€FO BOOPpyXKeHHble TeJIOXpaHHTeJIH CekpeTapH. OHH CHET HalpoTHB 
Apyra, C KHCTbIO B PyKe,,HJIM Ha KONeHAX paGoTaioT. Bce rpyGocze- 
JlaHbl H HefapMOHHUHbI, H MMCIOT TOJIbKO IIPHMHTHBHbIe (OPMbI, HO HX MOFyT 
XOPOIUHM MaTepHasIOM JIA H3YYeHHA Toro Bpemeun. Kpome Toro, 
H MOMOB, OBeuberO 3afOHa, CBHHAaPHHKa, KOJIECHHIIbI a 
CTaTYSTKH BOJla, COOaK, yTOK H T. 4. Bonee aABMAeTCA CTaTy3TKa 
MOCKOrO OpOHeHOCIa C PaCTAHYTbIM sA3bIKOM. A MOTOM HOX, 
MepcTHH, GycbI H3 XpycTasia araTa HT. 4. A nOTOM ecTb napHbie 
pe3Hble CBHHbI€ H3 KaMHA, OHH MOUTH HMEIOTCA B H COCTABJIAIOT xXapak- 
TepHylo sToro BpeMeHH. ecTb Y-wxy, 
Ha OOeCHX CTOPOHaX, 3TO MOKYMEHT OO Max BeUlax 
Uxoy oTHOCHTCA K 5-My rogy (361 r.). 
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Morwa FOowkubIxX BCero 13. OHH MpOCTO 3EMJIAHbIC AMbI. 
V3 ObIBalOT MOPHJIbI C BbINTYKJIbIMH MyrooOpa3HbIMH CTeHaMH H IIpAMOy- 
rombHble. M3 XpOMOBOH KHPMHY C «BTOpOH Troy 
}Oubloabb AHHacTHH B oT MOFHJI 37,eCb HHI, a 
nO 26. A SMbI ABJIMIOTCH MPAMOYFOJIbHbIMH, UX BCcero 3. 
HaxOfOK BCeroO 139, eCTbh KOTJIbI, Cocybl C YeTbIPeMA HJIH IeCTbIO 
yulaMH, TOPLUKH, TapeJIKH C TPeMA HOKKaMH, OYTHIIKH C JIMHHOM Weel, 
cTakaHbl, OaHKH, Kpome KkOTJIOB, BCe OHH MOJlyKepaMHKO- 
C 3IMaJIbIO, HO BCé OTHOCATCH K KepaMHKe B CTPOROM 
cmbicyie CJl0Ba. XapakTepHOH yepToOH ABMAIOTCA YaIIIH C MATbIO HOMKKaMH, 
MHCKa C B JIOTOCa, OyYTbIJIKH C JJIMHHOH C IIeCTbIO 
Ectb emé 3epKaJia, 3epKaJla, MaJIeHb- 
KOJIbIIO H KaMeHHbie CBHHbIe. Bua MOHeT: ILlH-wKy, Y-wKy 

ILlyfckux Bcero 7. OHH pa3meMeloTCA Ha BbIILYK- 
jible MOPHJIbI AMbI. CTeHbI KHPIHYHbIX 
COMKEHbI H3 POCIHCHbIX Haxogok Bcero 159, KepaMHKa TOKE MOJyKepaMHKC- 
xapakTepa, *eJITO-3eGHOH H KOPH4HeBOM 3MaJIbIO, yKpa- 
Ha JienKe, a MOCOM 3MaJIHPOBaTb, 9MaJib He JOXONHT ZO 
JOHbINIKO HMeeT CepylO HJIM KOPHYHEBHYIO MOBepxHOcTb. eCTb Cc 
WieCTbIO YUIaMH, CTaKaubl, TapeJIKH C JJIMHHbIMH HOFaMH, MHCKH, COCYy 
¢ le€TbIO HO*KKaMH H C JOHDIIIIKOM, CBETHJIbHHKH BCe OHH C XapakTepHoi 
yepTOH CBOerO BpeMeHH. Kpome Toro, eCTb ellé HOXKHHIUbI, MHCKH, 
CTaKaHbl C JJIMHHbIMH HOraMH, MeJIHbIe ‘3epKaJla, 
OylaBKH, CepeOpxHbie OpacJieTbI, WepCTHH H3 Hedputa T. mMoneT 


BcerO 105 Y-uxky. ITO TOrO, YTO 3TO MOFHJIbI 
oTHocatcH K BpemeHH. 
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THE CELADON PORCELAIN KILN SITES OF YU YAO, CHEKIANG 


Tsu-MING 


The vicinity of the Shang Lin Lake has long been known as a great center of Yiieh Yau 
ware. In November of 1957, spurred by an irrigation project of the area, the Commission for 
the Preservation of Ancient Monuments, Chekiang Province conducted a preliminary survey of 
the green porcelain kiln sites in the vicinity of the Shang Lin Lake. It was found that the 
kiln sites, over twenty in number, spread over a length of fifteen kilometers along the shores 


3) MR XS 1958 12 


\ —119— 


| 


of the Shang Lin, Shang Ao and Pai Yang Lakes as well as on the slopes of nearby hills. The 
deposits at all these sites are extremely rich, sometimes attaining a thickness of 1—2 meters. Their 
date range from Chin through Tang and Five Dynasties to Sung. 

In all, more than a thousand specimens were collected by the investigators themselves as 
well as through donations by local peasants. The forms of the porcelain include “ying” (8), 
circular box with cover, dish, water dropper, birdhead-shaped handle, spoon, bowl, spitton, cup- 
stand, jar, bottle, “shu: yi” (small water container), “chung” (#2), bell, bowl with a spout, 
vessel for burning perfume etc., in addition to some potter’s implements. Most of the porcelain 
are wheel-made, with only a few pieces and the individual parts of some that had to be hand- 
made. The glaze was applied al] over the body and has a very high lustre. The colors of the 
glaze can be divided into’ three main groups: eel-green, eel-yellow and bluish-green. Nearly 
thirty percent of the porcelain are decorated in either one or several of the following manners: 
stamped design, incised design, open work and designs which were incised with a pointed instru- 
ment. Of these the last three types of decoration are particularly common here. The decorative 
motifs on these porcelain are derived from a wealth of realistic subjects as the crane, parrot, 
mandarin ducks, butterfly, dragon, hibiscus, peony, begonia and human figures, Indeed the rich 
variety of these exquisite designs bears an eloquent testimony to the high level of the Chinese 


' decorative art at the time. 


Among the collected specimens, there are several pieces which bear inscriptions of date: a 
“ying” dated to the fourth year of the reign of Ta Chung of the T'ang dynasty (850 A. D.), 
a jar with a tomb inscription dated to the second year of the reign of Lung Té of the Latter 
Liang (922 A. D.), a fragment of the bottom of a bowl dated to the cyclical year of “wu yin” 
(‘7 in the reign of Tai P’ing of Sung dynasty (978 A. D.) and a spitton with a rather 
uncommon inscription of four words “tien sheng sung ch’ao” ( K4:9¢8R) which probably 
partakes of some auspicious meaning. 

The green porcelain has a long history in Chekiang. As revealed by archaeological evidences, 
tomb furniture of green proto-porcelain already appeared in a Western Han tomb at Li Chu, Shao 
Hsing Country. A Han tomb at Chin Hsien, Tsun An County (7%) also yielded a green “shu: 
yt”, The green porcelain of the reign of Tien Hsi (4H) of the Eastern Wu has been unearthed 
all over Chekiang. A tomb dated to the first year of the reign of Ta Tung of the Liang dynasty 
(535 A. D.) has yielded porcelains which, while carrying on the tradition of the porcelains ol 
the Eastern Wu, hearlded the new style that was destined to dominate the porcelains of the 
T'ang and Five Dynasties. Last but not least, T’ang kiln sites have also been discovered in 
Huang Yen County ( $%-¢+) and some other places. On the basis of these facts, the author 
advances the theory that the green porcelain of Chekiang probably began about the Eastern Han 
and reached its apex-of development during the Five Dynasties. The kilns around the Shang Lin 
Lake continued their production well into the Sung dynasty but they were already on the 
decline. 
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